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EDITORIALS 


PRIVATE LABELS— 
IS THE WORM TURNING? 


—As reported on a 
number of accasions 
recently in this publi- 
cation, there is evidence in the ranks of the larger 
private label buyers of a realization that hard buying 
practices are drying up their source of supply—the 
small and medium sized canners. More and more we 
hear of a latent interest on the part of the buyer in 
the welfare of these fast disappearing Americans. More 
and more reports reach our desk telling us that it’s the 
canners themselves who are the culprits. At any rate, 
regardless of who is to blame, the paternalistic trend 
presents a hopeful note as the ranks of canners continue 
to thin. 


In our January 12 issue writing under the date line 
of January 9, our New York Market Reporter “New 
York Stater’’, had this to say about the subject: 


“PRIVATE LABELS—tThe revival in private 
label operations in canned foods, as in other 
grocery products, is coming in for careful study 
in trade circles here. This trend, it is expected, 
augurs well for the quality small operator in the 
canning field. Mergers and acquisitions of the past 
several years, it is pointed out, have narrowed 
the supply potential for the private label operator 
on a number of lines. Some operators are of the 
belief that the situation has now reached the 
point where the enlightened distributor will rec- 
ognize the need for keeping supply channels open 
and hence will lessen price pressure on independent 
supply sources, recognizing the fact that if the 
independent cannot market his packs at a profit 
his days in the canning trade will be numbered 
and hence another supply source for private labels 
will pass out of the picture.” 


‘ANNERS REACTION—A canner correspondent, 
Wr''ing us on January 13, agrees with our correspond- 
eni in theory, yet between the lines cautions buyers 
no! *o wait too long to provide concrete evidence of this 
change of heart. 


“Dear Ed: 

In regard to the private label article by New 
York Stater of January 9th, we want to go on 
record in saying that these are commendable com- 
ments and very much in keeping with our thinking 
as we see things at the present time. 
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We certainly would recommend that a careful 
study be made of the present trend in trade circles. 
There is no question but what we are fast reach- 
ing a point where enlightened distributors should 
recognize the need for keeping supply channels 
open and place less pressure on independent sup- 
pliers for their private brands. Unless they change 
their tactics they will find that it is impossible 
for them to purchase their entire needs and re- 
quirements for private brands from preferred cus- 
tomers they would like to buy from. 


I believe that we have already passed the best 
trading period we will see for some time. From 
here on things are going to tighten up as far as 
the buying fraternity is concerned. One of the 
reasons is that many of the finer quality canners 
cannot continue to be a reliable, dependable source 
at present day prices. In many instances canner} 
have lost their entire surplus and you are going 
to see heavy casualties. 


On the other hand, some of the national brand 
boys who have been so eager to take over private 
label business and helped weaken the present mar- 
ket level, will undoubtedly quickly pull in their 
horns and emphasize their own brands the moment 
outside competition has been eliminated. In my 
opinion they have just one primary interest and 
that is in their feature brands for which they have 
spent millions of advertising dollars over the past 
years. 


I am also of the opinion that many canners are 
going to try to develop business at the local level 
for their own housebrands such as—(names de- 
leted)— and their names will be well known in 
their local markets. All of this is going to tighten 
up the private brand supply line because fewer 
canners will be supplying these wants. There is no 
payoff in having big private label business that 
you are absolutely dependent upon these days. 
The bloom has been off for some time now and be- 
lieve me, it is beginning to hurt. At least that’s 
the way we see it.” 

The first step, then, is for the canner concerned to 
price their products realistically for profit, and to tell 
his private label buyer why. Easier said than done, no 
doubt, but inasmuch as more and more such buyers are 
realizing the dilema, the approach might begin to bear 
fruit, everything else being equal. 
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PACKAGING 


Wet fowl for shipment to canner is packed directly into the 
new container. Impregnation of box fibers sheds water and 
poultry fluids so that separate lining paper is eliminated. Closed 
box keeps out contaminants and controls temperature, to assure 
delivery of high quality, high yield birds. This packing line is at 
Dover Poultry Co., Baltimore. Boxes, seen in background, re- 
quire 25 percent less space. They are simply set up on the pack- 
ing line, instead of being set up, weighed and lined in advance. 


New Corrugated Container 
for Poultry Shipments 


Moisture-Proof Corrugated Box offers many advantages for ship- 
ping poultry to canners and freezers. Safeguards against contami- 
nation, protects quality and improves handling procedures. 


Superior safeguards against contami- 
nation, higher quality, and improved 
handling for eviscerated fowl shipped to 
canners and other food processors are 
being achieved by a new kind of moisture- 
proof corrugated container known as 
Control Pak, a product of Stone Container 
Corp. 

With more than 500,000 Control Pak 
containers having been shipped success- 
fully by poultry processors during 18 
months of intensive field testing and eval- 
uation, usage of the new pack is increas- 
ing in the Middle Atlantic area, where it 
originated, and is starting elsewhere, the 
manufacturer reports. It is available in 
areas served by the firm’s Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit and Mansfield (Ohio) 
plants. 

One of the nation’s major canners has 
received a large percentage of the con- 
tainers which have been field tested so 
far, receiving un-iced fresh and frozen 
fowl in a “eanner’s poultry pack” 
especially designed for poultry industry 
requirements. 

End products for fowl shipped to vari- 
ous food processors in Control Pak in- 
clude soups, baby foods, and prepared 
chicken dinner dishes, including both 
canned and frozen items. 


SHEDS WATER 


Impregnation of the container with 
inert petroleum resins by a _ patented 
process gives it unusual ability to shed 
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processing water and poultry body fluids, 
so that the corrugated board remains 
sturdy for handling, transit and storage, 


Top and bottom flaps are closed with a 
band of steel strapping, which can be 
applied in 15 seconds or less. The rust- 
resistant strap is quickly opened at the 
food processors with a single snip. 
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explains W. B. Lepper, Philadelphia, 
Stone Container sales specialist for the 
poultry industry. 


“This durability,” Lepper adds, “en- 
ables corrugated to bring its advantages 
to poultry shipment—complete enclosure 
that keeps out foreign matter, controls 
temperature better and prevents contents 
from sticking out through openings. 
Among other benefits are uniform and 
lighter container weight, cushioning 
against shock, and easier, safer han- 
dling.” 

Laboratory tests show that the impreg- 
nation limits Control Pak’s moisture ab- 
sorption to 15 percent of container 
weight. Regular corrugated has moisture 
content of about 7 percent, and can be- 
come saturated when exposed to water. 
All fibers of a Control Pak container, in- 
cluding both surfaces and corrugating 
medium, are treated, and the paperboard 
is held together with waterproof adhesive. 


The “canner’s poultry pack” can be 
filled without any separate lining paper, 
and it is free draining, with small slots at 
all eight corners to permit draining in 
any position. Both material and design 
have been accepted for poultry by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


USER EXPLAINS ADVANTAGES 


Dover Poultry Co., Baltimore, has 
adopted Control Pak 100 percent for its 
shipments to food processors. Millard S. 
Sindler, firm partner, explains some of 
the advantages to his customers thus: 

“The new pack holds the quality of the 
bird better from the time it enters our 
cooler until it goes into the cooking pot. 
It improves the quality of the yield for 
the food processor. 


“We gain new and important protec- 
tion against bacterial contamination be- 
cause while the poultry body fluids can 
freely drain from each case, they do not 
drip into the boxes below, because the 
boxes are enclosed. Drainage into open 
cases, especially those on the bottom, has 
been a major source of bacterial growth. 


“A closed container also keeps out dirt 
and foreign matter. The corrugated box 
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Net weight is quickly figured because Control Pak boxes all 
weigh the same, unlike the cases they replace. Previously, vari- 
ous tare weights had to be deducted. Dover Poultry no longer 
packs ice with fowl for canners. Depending on conditions, a small 
amount of dry ice, or none, is put into insulated truck for fresh 
shipments. Frozen shipments are trucked without refrigeration. 


doesn’t get brittle and break or splinter 
in handling. Freezing just makes it 
tougher. 


“The tightness of the corrugated box 
and its insulating qualities guard against 
temperature fluctuations, which can lower 
the quality of the poultry.” 


Mr. Sindler reports that Dover Poultry 
has found that fowl can be shipped safely 
in the new container without ice. 


“We've trucked fresh fowl 100 miles in 
_ hot weather with only a small amount of 
dry ice in an insulated truck, and_flesh 
temperatures on arrival were at the ‘pack 
out’ level. With frozen fowl, we don’t 
have to use any kind of cooling en route. 


“When we ship without ice, the food 
processor doesn’t have to separate the ice 
and worry about how melted ice might 
affect his formulation. 
empties the container, he doesin’t have to 
watch for torn lining paper or splinters. 


“In freezer storage, an enclosed con- 
tainer gives better protection against 
oxidation and evaporation losses. The 
cushioning of corrugated prevents break- 
age of poultry bones when a frozen case 
is dropped or jarred. 


“The food processor also benefits from 
the 20 percent smaller cube for the same 
weight, and a container weight that’s 
about 50 percent less. Also, the boxes 
palletize well and make inventory easy.” 


The new Control Pak also simplifies 
and speeds operations for the poultry 
rocessor in various ways, Mr. Sindler 
explains. 


“We used to have one man setting up 
vases, weighing each one for the tare, 
which varied, and lining them with paper. 
And the cases took up 25 percent more 
space than corrugated boxes.” 


“The corrugated box is set up on the 
packing line by the packer. The poultry 
is put right into the unlined box, with 
ho straightening out of a lining paper to 
make sure of proper protection. 
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And when he 
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“Net weight is quickly figured, be- 
cause each box weighs the same. Closing 
with steel strapping takes only 15 seconds 
or less. 


“The smooth surfaces of the box let it 
slide easily along the conveyor, and we 
can load a truck in half the time that it 
used to take. Moreover, no one who 
handles the box is exposed to injury from 
splinters.” 


The new container holds about 65 
pounds of fowl on the average, is high 
and narrow, resembling the proportions 
of a suitcase when upright. After top 
and bottom flaps are strapped or wired 


Stacking strength of Control Pak per- 
mits ceiling-high storage of fowl in 
freezer. The bottom pallet load of this 
stack at Merchants Terminal Warehouse, 
Baltimore, is supporting about 2'4 tons. 
The corrugated boxes do not get brittle 
and break. 


closed, the boxes usually are placed on 
the side for moving and handling. 


If the fowl is to be frozen, the boxes 
usually are placed upright in the truck 
for the trip to the freezer. This provides 
drainage that diverts moisture away from 
the surfaces that become bottoms and 
tops in the freezer, and thus prevents 
containers from freezing together. 


The most widely used Control Pak 
container for food processors has a joint 
glued with waterproof adhesive to avoid 
use of staples. 


Stone Container’s new pack also is 
being used successfully in other varia- 
tions for shipments of broilers and sea- 
foods. While the company has concen- 
trated in poultry applications, it envisions 
future wide use of Control Pak for hydro- 
cooled vegetables and various foods which 
are wet when packed or are packed in ice. 


Control Pak will be shown at the 30th 
annual Fact Finding Conference of the 
Institute of American Poultry Industries 
in Kansas City February 13-15. ° 


Continental Can Company will soon 
start constructlion of new can plants at 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, and Weslaco, 
Texas, according to announcement of 
Orren R. McJunkins, vice president of the 
Eastern Metal Division. The Pascagoula 
plant will supply cans to Gulf Coast pack- . 
ers of shrimp, oysters, and cat food, and 
will occupy a 48,600 square foot building 
to be built on a site acquired last year. 
The Weslaco plant will serve the Rio 
Grande Valley, supplying cans for citrus, 
green beans, tomato, and pineapple pack- 
ers. The 46,000 square foot building wili 
be located on a 8.4 acre site. 


Mead-Atlanta Paper Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Albert C. 
Bruno as director of supermarket sales. 
Mr. Bruno has had wide supermarket 
experience and has been a frequent guest 
speaker and counselor in the wholesale 
and retail food trade. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 


Advance registration indicates that 
more frozen food packer production per- 
sonnel than ever before will attend the 
Annual Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers to be held 
March 1 thru 4 at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, according to word from 
Larry Martin, Secretary-Manager of the 
Association. 


The Machinery and Materials Exhibi- 
tion promises to be the best yet held, and 
Mr. Martin reports that space reserva- 
tions have been made by 40 companies, 
utilizing more than 8,00 square feet of 
available space. Exhibitors will include 
top companies in machinery, packaging, 
and allied lines. 


An exclusive preview of the forthcom- 
ing Frozen Food Code and its tempera- 
ture performance standards for mer- 
chandising, transportation, storage, and 
packing practices will be highlighted at 
the Convention. The Code, it is said, will 
affect the business operations of every- 
one associated with the frozen food in- 
dustry. Portions of the Code are ex- 
pected to be enacted this year as Law, or 
as the basis of administrative interpreta- 
tion by the State Food, Drug, and Public 
Health officials throughout the nation. 
The Code was developed by the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of the 
United States in the public interest, to 
maintain frozen food quality. Industry 
leaders are hailing the code as the great- 
est single boon in breaking the mishan- 
dling bottleneck currently hampering the 
industry. 


TRI-STATE WORKSHOP 


The 9th Annual Food Processors Work- 
shop, conducted by the University of 
Maryland, Department of Horticulture 
in cooperation with the Tri-State Packers 
Association and the National Canners 
Association, will be held at the University 
of Maryland at College Park, February 
3, 4 and 5. 


The first day of the program will cover 
several topics on ways and means of re- 
ducing operating costs, improving qual- 
ity, and increasing the overall efficiency 
of plant operation. Such subjects as 
Bright Can Palletizing, Detergent Wash- 
ing of Raw Products, High Temperatures 
—Short Time Processing, Waste Disposal 
problems, Extraneous Materials in 
Finished Products, Chlorination and 
Proper Retort Operation, will be dis- 
cussed. 


The theme for the second day, Feb- 
ruary 4, will center around the develop- 
ing and use of cost data to insure maxi- 
mum profits. Topics for discussion will 
be basic components of uniform cost ac- 
counting and the effective use of cost 


Seventeen year old James Junion of 
Casco, Wisconsin, flashes the happy smile 
of a winner. Junion had just been an- 
nounced national winner of the 4th An- 
nual Canning Crops Contest sponsored by 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association and the National Canners 
Association at the NJVGA’s 24th annual 
Awards Banquet held in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi on December 11. Young Junion sold 
his crop of green peas to The Larsen 
Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin, making 
a profit of $539.02 on his 12'2 acre proj- 
ect. His prizes—a Benrus watch, $50 in 
cash, a gold filled pin and rosette ribbon 
and official NJVGA_ jacket—were pre- 
sented by Dr. Charles Mahoney, Director 
of the Raw Products Division of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 


data for raw product procurement and 
plant operation. The effective use of cost 
data for marketing will also be covered 
at this session. 


The third day of the Workshop will 
be used to take a look into the future and 
cover such subjects as Production, Then 
What?, the Relationship of Mortality to 
size of operation, and a discussion of 
canned foods of the future. New fruit 
and vegetable products stemming from 
utilization research will also be covered, 
as well as new developments in processing 
and control systems, and future develop 
ments in automation. The sessions will 
be held in Room 405 of the new Library 
Building. There will be a $10 registra- 
tion fee, which includes a dinner on 
February 4 and a notebook of pertinent 
material 


Auto parking on the campus will be 
in parking lot No. B. Pre-registration is 
advised to facilitate in making arrange- 
ments. Full information from Bernard 
A. Twigg, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. 
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NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


The 34th Annual Raw Products Con- 
ference for New York State Food Proces- 
sors will be held at Jordan Hall, New 
York State Experiment Station, Geneva, 
February 10 and 11. 


The morning session on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 10, will cover such subjects as 
Composition of Bitter Flavor in Carrots 
and a progress report on the subject; a 
comparison of methods in growing toma- 
to plants; a summary of results on snap 
bean irrigation trials, a report on esti- 
mating fruit crops, and a progress report 
on the development of new fruit and vege- 
table varieties. 


In the afternoon there will be a dem- 
onstration of color evaluation of freezing 
varieties of peas from fertilizer and irri- 
gation experiments. There will be talks 
on how the Department of Agricuture 
and Markets can assist the processing 
industry in New York State, a panel dis- 
cussion on better seed for better crops, 
weed control recommendations on various 
crops, and a report from the NJVGA 
canning crops winner in New York State 
on how he attained his goal. 


On the second day of the Conference, 
Wednesday, February 11, such subjects 
will be discussed as Factors Affecting 
Finished Product Yield of Cherries; an 
explanation of the State and Federal 
irrigation programs, and the results of 
the 1958 canning crops disease survey. 


There will be a panel discussion on 
trends in the mechanization, production, 
harvesting and handling of raw products. 
This panel will discuss in an up-to-the- 
minute manner the progress and pros- 
pects in the mechanical harvesting of 
fruits, including cherries, apples, cur- 
rants, blueberries, raspberries,  etc.; 
bruising resulting from apples placed in 
pallet boxes; tomato harvesters, carrot 
harvesters, cucumber harvesters, pea 
combines, and a harvester for lima beans. 
Films and slides will be used to illustrate 
the operation of many of these new 
operations. 


A banquet will be held on Tuesday 
evening, February 10, at the Treadway 
Inn, Canandaigua. The get-together will 
start at 5:15 and dinner at 7:00 P.M. 


Those needing rooms should make 
reservations directly with the Treadway 
Inn. 


OHIO PROCESSORS 
CONFERENCE 


The 11th Annual Vegetable and Fruit 
Processors Conference for Ohio Proces- 
sors, sponsored by the Horticultural De- 
partment of Ohio State University and 
the Ohio Canners & Food Processors As- 
sociation, will be held at the Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, February 10 
and 11. 

The first session will get under way on 
the afternoon of the 10th with a report 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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A new inexpensive method for lifting, 
stacking, and pouring liquids from drums 
is provided by this Drum Tilter, produced 
by Big Joe Manufacturing Company. It is 
now possible to hydraulically lift, move, 
and stack—and to pour from—heavy 1000 
lb. drums by use of the Big Joe Drum 
Tilter machine. The Drum Tilter lifts 
hydraulically to a height of 130 inches. 
Pouring can be accurately controlled at 
all heights and at any degree from the 


ground level. For further information 
write The Canning Trade. 

Continental Can Company — J. F. 


Thorne, formerly central division Produc- 
tion engineer, has been appointed man- 
ager of engineering services and will be 
responsible for production trials in metal 
research and development projects cover- 
ing evaluation of new developments in 
equipment, methods, materials, and con- 
tainer designs in the manufacturing 
plants of the company’s metal division. 
He will make his headquarters in Chicago. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND 


SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on this page write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


Now, for about 1/10¢ per case, manufac- 
turers shipping in corrugated paper cases, 
can build a great deal of extra customer 
good-will by sealing their cases with a 
quick, easy-to-open” tear-band tape. Nar- 
row tear-band is applied down the middle 
of the sealing tape, simultaneously in one 
operation, by means of General’s new 
tear-band attachment to their automatic 
Tape-Case-Sealers. A die-cut tab is pro- 
vided in each end of the tape to enable 
customers to start tearing through the 
tape for easy opening. Because the cases 
are practically undamaged after this tear- 
hand method of opening is used, therefore, 
their reuseable life is greatly increased. 
For full facts write The Canning Trade. 


Featured in a new Waukesha Sanitary 
displacement pump is an impeller made 
of white rubber. The new impellers can 
be replaced for a small fraction of the 
cost of metal impellers. The manufac- 
turer, Waukesha Foundry Company states 
that any of the D.O. Waukesha Pump 
Models can be readily remodeled to ac- 
commodate the new rubber impellers. In 
addition to the new pumps, Waukesha 
Foundry Co. also announces a new coating 
for the Waukesha Pump bases and bodies 
which provides long life without paint 
maintenance. 


Berlin Chapman Company Division of 
Consolidated Foundries and Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Berlin, Wisconsin, has 
issued a 28-page fully illustrated catalog 
(No. 5158) on food processing machin- 
ery. Copy may be obtained from the com- 
pany at the above address. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Division of 
W. R. Grace Company, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph H. Reynolds, Jr. as sales 
representative for its can sealing com- 
pounds. 


CONTAINER FILL CONTROL—A new concept of control in 
can or package filling operations is provided by the AccuRay 
Continuous Container Fill Control System, now being produced 
by Industrial Nucleonics Corporation, Columbus, Ohio. The Sys- 
tem measures average height of fill in containers and actuates 
feedback control of the filling machine. 

The high degree of sensitivity developed by the System permits 
measurements within +1/64 inch of target fill level with liquid 
products. Reliability of the System is assured from a minimum 
production rate of 60 containers per minute to an unlimited maxi- 
mum rate. Further information may be obtained by writing 
The Canning Trade. 
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Indiana Canners Association will hold 
its Spring Meeting at Purdue University, 
April 7 and 8. Subject matter for the 
meeting will be the Technology Confer- 
ence. 


Tri-State Packers Association—Secre- 
tary Jack Rue will compile a list of mem- 
ber firms and their representatives who 
attend the National Canners and Freez- 
ers conventions which will show person- 
nel in attendance, arrival and departure 
times, convention headquarters, so that 
the information will be available to any 
interested persons. The information will 
be available at the Association’s office at 
the conventions, and a list will also be 
supplied to the information and registra- 
tion desks at convention headquarters. 


D. E. Winebrenner Company, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, has announced the ap- 
pointment of M. E. (Chick) Webb as di- 
rector of purchases for the company. Mr. 
Webb has been with the firm as a mem- 
ber of the field department since 1945 
and will continue to function as a con- 
sultant in field work. His new duties 
began on January 1 of this year. He is 
a graduate of Penn State and was for- 
merly a teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture, East Berlin. He has served on vari- 
ous committees of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association and was formerly a 
member of the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Raw Products Division of 
National Canners Association. 


Nifty Foods, Inc,, Brockport, New York, 
have added frozen pancakes to their line 
of frozen waffles, coffee cake, and other 
‘yozen cake specialties. 


Bison Canning Company, Angola, New 
York—Franklin J. Drago, associated 
with the company for many years, and 
with extensive experience in all phases 
of the company’s operations, has been 
appointed executive vice president and 
general manager. 


The Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, has announced the ap- 
pointment of the R. C. Michie Brokerage 
Company as exclusive representatives in 
the Memphis, Tennessee, and Little Rock, 
Arkansas areas, to handle the company’s 
Wisconsin peas, corn, and Indiana tomato 
products. 


Shilling Brothers, 
Maryland, is discontinuing their canning 


George E. Steele, Jr., Director of the 
National Canners Association, Fishery 
Products Division, addressed the meeting 
of The Texas Shrimp Association in 
Galveston, on January 9th. Mr. Steele 
reviewed developments in the interna- 
tional efforts to codify the Law of the 
Sea pertaining to the breadth of the ter- 
ritorial sea and the extent of fishery juris- 
diction by coastal nations. He described 
the year ahead as “the most critical that 
has ever faced the American fishing in- 
dustry” in their efforts to obtain fishery 
limits which will permit the continuation 
of American high seas fishing and ap- 
pealed for a united fishing industry ap- 
proach to the problem. 


Processed Apples Institute will hold it 
8th Annual Meeting at the Whiteface 
Inn, Lake Placid, New York, June 14 
through 17. 


Deblinger, Pfluger Company, New York 
City food brokers, have moved into new 
medern offices in @wntown New York 
at 71 Church Street, New York 13. 


Inc., Finksburg, 


and farming operations and will liquidate 
the corporation in the near future. ‘The 


company canned green beans, peas, and 
tomatoes. 


Girdler Processing Equipment Division 
of Chemetron Corporation, has appoint- 
ed William S Coulter, advertising man- 
ager of the Division. Mr. Coulter has 
been with the company for four years, 
serving first as advertising copy writer 
and later as advertising coordinator. He 
was previously an account executive with 
the Griswold-Eshleman Advertising 
Agency. 


Brockway Glass Company’s new Cen- 
tral Laboratory and Research Center at 
the company’s main plant at Brockway, 
Pennsylvania, is now nearing completion. 
The new building will be staffed with 20 
chemists, physicists, glass technologists, 
ceramic engineers and technicians, un- 
der the supervision of Dr. J. P. Poole, 
director of research. The new building 
will occupy an area of more than 50,000 
square feet and will be faced with tinted 
cement block, liberaly broken up with 
5 x 8 foot glass block panels. 
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Dole Earning Up Sharply—An interim 
report made by.the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, which maintains offices 
in San Jose California, indicates that net 
earnings of the firm for the six months 
ended last November 30 were about two 
and one-half times those of the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier. Earnings 
for this period totaled $1,893,000, against 
$747,000 in the first half of the 1957-58 
year, with net sales for the period total- 
ing $43,579,000, against $34,640,000 the 
year before. The marked improvement in 
earnings is atributed to unusually heavy 
sales of pineapple products early in the 
current fiscal year in anticipation of a 
price increase. 


Changes at National Can—Stuart R. 
Tyler, most recently manager of Na- 
tional Can’s Chicago Clearing plant, has 
been named staff assistant to the corpo- 
rate manufacturing department. He will 
be succeeded at the Clearing plant by 
Malcolm D. Lawrie, formerly plant man- 
ager of R. R. Williams, Inc. of Canaan, 
Connecticut. Clarence A. Pyles, manager 
of the company’s Melrose Park, Illinois, 
plant, has assumed the added responsi- 
bility of corporate staff assistant to the 
vice president, specializing in lithography. 
Dawne T. TenEyck, a member of the 
company’s sales department, succeeds 
David Clark Statler as St. Louis sales 
representative. Mr. Statler, who has been 
with National Can since 1946, and in the 
can industry since 1927, is retiring. David 
T. Strasinger, formerly with the Balti- 
more Luggage Company in Baltimore, 
Maryland, has been appointed controller 
of the Atlantic Division with headquar- 
ters in Baltimore. 


Hoffman LaRoche Inc.—Edwin W. Mar- 
tin, Jr. has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant to the advetrising man- 
ager of the Vitamin Division. Mr. Mar- 
tin joined the firm in 1954 as _ sales 
representative for its Roche Laboratories 
Division in the St. Louis area. Since 1955 
he has served as a copy writer in the 
Advertising Department of Roche Lab 
oratories. The company also announces 
the appointment of Dr. Jack C. Bauern- 
feind as director of food and agricultural 
products development. Dr. Bauernfeind 
has been associated with the company 
since 1944 and until now has served as 
director of applied nutrition. 
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Ontario Growers Exchange—Fire, be- 
lieved to have been caused by an over- 
heated furnace, caused extensive dam- 
age to a warehouse owned by the Ontario 
Growers Exchange, Ontario, New York, 
on January 5. The 40 x 300 foot build- 
ing contained a sizable quantity of canned 
foods belonging to Duffy-Mott Company, 
who leases the space. A quantity of fresh 
carrots, cabbage and onions stored in the 
building and packaging machinery were 
also destroyed. 


CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS 
PROGRAM 


The Annual Convention of the Cana- 
dian Food Processors Association will be 
held at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B C., February 9 to 11. The Directors 
will meet on the evening of the 8th. 

General session will open on Monday 
morning at 9:30 and reports will be made 
by the President, Manager, and the 
Transportation Committee, followed by a 
discussion on transportation problems. 
The program of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and World Health 
Organization on food additives will be 
explained at this session. The afternoon 
will be given up to social activities. 


On Tuesday, February 10, the general 
session will be continued, treating on 
such subjects as new products and meth- 
ods, research projects under way, bac- 
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terial control in frozen vegetables, and 
reports of the Traffic Committee and the 
Committee on Regulations, each of the 
latter followed by discussions. In the 
afternoon there will be a panel on mar- 
keting, which will be followed by social 
activities and banquet and entertainment 
in the evening. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association 
will take place on the morning of the 11th. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY GETS 
CONTINENTAL CAN PLANT 


Continental Can Company has presented 
a $500,000 equipment manufacturing 
plant in Syracuse, N. Y., to Syracuse Uni- 
versity, which will use it to house re- 
search activities, Thomas C. Fogarty, 
Continental president, and Chancellor 
William P. Tolley of the University have 
jointly announced. 


Dr. Tolley said the 99,200 square-foot 
plant, within a few blocks of the campus, 
is also under consideration for use by the 
University’s Adult Education Division 
for evening study by the people of Syra- 
cuse. 


Continental announced last spring that 
the plant would be closed December 31 
as a result of technological improvements 
in can closing machines made there. Ma- 
chines of contemporary design operate 
at such increased speeds that fewer are 
needed than formerly and the manufac- 


turing capacity at this plant therefore 
became excess. The company will con- 
tinue to operate a can plant and a cor- 
rugated box plant in Syracuse. 


The site has important historical value 
to the company because it was the loca- 
tion of the first Continental Can Com- 
pany plant when the company started in 
Syracuse in 1904. The original building 
has been replaced by modern structures. 


DEATHS 


Julius B. Springer, veteran food broker 
of San Francisco, Calif. and chairman of 
the board and director of the Cumberson 
Co., 164 Townsend St., died January 14 in 
Palm Springs, Calif. at the age of 75 
years. He engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness here more than 50 years ago and 
remained active as a wholesaler or broker 
the rest of his life. A native of San 
Francisco he made his home in nearby 
Los Altos for 20 years before moving to 
Palm Springs four years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Cecile. 


Roy C. Powers, founder of the Roy C. 
Powers Company, food brokers, with 
headquarters at Drumm and Pacific Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif., died in a hospital 
in this city January 15, at the age of 
65 years. A native of Vermont he came 
to California in 1916. He is survived 
by his wife, Lavinia Winn, a son, Barry 
D. Powers and a brother Arthur. 


... MARY, GIVE ME MY ROBINS 
CATALOG. I'LL GET THAT LINE 
OPERATING EFFICIENTLY |!" 
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Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery since 1855 
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The Robins catalog shows 
hundreds of proved, efficient 
machines that keep produc- 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Generally Steady To Firm—Look For 
Good Convention Business—Beans Wanted— 
Demand For Corn—Peas Steady At Asking— 
Pick-Up In Citrus—Fruits Strong—Tuna 
Under Pressure—Salmon Unchanged. 


By ‘New York Stater”’ 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Aside from re- 
newed weakness in California. sardines, 
where canners, after several lean years, 
now find themselves with temporary 
supplies, and some shading in tuna on the 
West Coast, canned foods markets have 
been in steady to firm position this week. 
The demand picture has been slower to 
develop than many traders had antici- 
pated, but replacement buying is begin- 
ning to pick up and the trade expects 
the opening quarter of the year to show 
a fairly broad trade, when final returns 
are in. 


THE OUTLOOK — Disinclination of 
mass distributors to come into the market 
in better volume is attributed in some 
trade circles to the imminence of the NCA 
convention in Chicago next month, and a 
natural desire on the part of the buyer 
to talk things over at first hand with 
canner-suppliers. Marketers in many in- 
stances, it is indicated, have permitted 
canned foods inventories to run well be- 
low normal for this season of the year, 
and many traders are of the belief that 
the Chicago meeting may see a good vol- 
ume of business booked. 


TOMATOES — While some Tri-State 
canners are at the sold-out point on ’58 
pack standard tomatoes, others are still 
offering prompt shipment goods on the 
basis of $1 for standard 1s, $1.25 for 303s, 
$2.00-$2.10 for 2%s, and $7.00-$7.25 for 
10s, f.o.b. Extra standard, 303s are 
held at $1.45-$1.50, with 2%s ranging 
$2.40-$2.50, and 10s commanding $7.50 
and up. California sellers are holding 
standards unchanged at $1.22%2-$1.25 for 
303s, with 2%s at $1.80 and 10s at $6.50- 
$6.75, while choice solid pack 303s hold 
at $1.40-$1.45, 2%s at $1.95-$2.00, and 
10s at $7.25-$7.50. The market for puree 
on the West Coast is firmer, notably on 
10s. 
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BEANS—A moderate pick-up in de- 
mand for green beans is reported de- 
veloping, and the market for standard 
round pod cut green 303s is steady at 
$1.15 in the Tri-States, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.25 and fancy ranging $1.40- 
$1.45 for cut. Fancy French style 303s 
hold firm at $1.60 and up, all f.o.b. can- 
nery. Midwestern canners are holding 
standard 303s at $1.20. 


CORN—Standard is in continued good 
demand, and canners in the Tri-States are 
firm at $1.35 for whole kernel 303s, with 
extra standards at $1.40 and fancy at 
$1.50. In the midwest, standard appears 
out of the picture, with extra standards 
ranging $1.35-$1.40 and fancy holding at 
$1.55, as to packer. 


PEAS — Standard 303s are holding 
steady at $1.15 for Alaskas and $1.20 for 
pod-run sweets in the Tri-States, with 
midwestern canners quoting standards 
down to $1.10 on both varieties. Fancy 
3-sieve sweets in the midwest are com- 
manding $1.50, with Alaskas at $1.50, 
with a few 2-sieve Alaskas reported at 
$1.95-$2.00, and 1-sieve fancy holding up 
to $2.50 per dozen. A little more buying 
is reported, preliminary to the sales 
campaigns which chains and independents 
have scheduled for February. 


CITRUS—A steady market for citrus 
juices is reported from Florida, with con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to just 
what this season’s orange crop will be. 
Against the government estimate of 
85,000,000 boxes, many Florida interests 
hold to a top estimate of 80,000,000 for 
the season. With most canners now quot- 
ing on both natural and sweetened juices, 
trade demand is picking up, particularly 
on the natural. 


APPLE SAUCE — Small-lot buying 
continues the order of the day, with the 
market on fancy 303s generally held at 
$1.30, with an occasional offering still 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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coming through at 5 cents below this 
figure. On 10s, sellers generally hold 
fancy at $7.00 per dozen. 

PEACHES—More offerings of clings 
have come into the open in California 
since the turn of the year, with choice 
303s reported at $1.95-$2.00, while 2%4s 
command $2.80 to $2.90 and 10s, where 
available, are $10.50 or better. On stand- 
ards, a few 303s are reported at $1.85- 
$1.90, with 2%s at $2.70-$2.75. 

COCKTAIL — Table sizes are. still 
available from first hands in California, 
but 10s are virtually out of the picture. 
Choice fruit cocktail in heavy syrup is 
quoted at $2.20-$2.25 on 303s, with 2%s 
at $3.40-$3.50 and a few 10s at $13 or 
better. On fancy, 303s are firm at $2.35- 
$2.40, with 2%s at $3.60, all f.o.b. coast 
canneries. 


PEARS—Coast canners are talking a 
higher market on Bartlett pears, but sell- 
ers are still offering fancy 303s at $2.45 
and 2s at $3.90, with choice at $2.25 and 
$3.50, respectively, and standards at $2.10 
on 308s and $3.15 on 2%s. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to hold the market for quarter keyless in 
oil or mustard at $8.00 per case, notwith- 
standing earlier reports of planned price 
hikes with the turn of the year. Possibly 
the situation on California pack may have 
some bearing on the picture. Sellers in 
California again reduced their prices this 
week, bringing the market for 1s ovals 
down to $4.25 per case of 24/1s in some 
instances. 


TUNA—With coast holdings of tuna 
heavy, the market remains under pres- 
sure. Fancy solid pack white albacore 
halves are quoted out of California at a 
low of $12 per case, with chunk white 
albacore at $10.75. On fancy .solid pack 
lightmeat halves, offerings at $11 are re- 
ported, with chunk light down to $9.50 
and grated at $7.75. Tuna prices are also 
soft in the Northwest, with canners in 
that area generally meeting the competi- 
tion of California packers. In the market 
for imported tuna, Japanese solid pack 
whitemeat in oil is quoted at $13.40 per 
case here, with lightmeat at $12.50, while 
brine pack is quoted at $13° on white 
halves, exwarehouse New York. 

SALMON—No price changes have de- 
veloped in salmon during the week. 
Buyers are showing more interest in 
offerings as they move to round out their 
stocks in anticipation of Lenten demand. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Citrus Prices Break—Tomato Canners Hold 

Fast—Limas Tight—Interest In Spinach— 

Peas Slow — Corn Stiffens — Fruits Mostly 
Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., January 22, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Highlighting this 
week was the break in citrus prices so 
firmly anticipated by the trade here for 
the past few weeks. Florida reports indi- 
cate fresh fruit prices dropped from 
$3.00 a box for oranges to $2.75 and this 
started the downward trend. From a 
high of $4.15 for 46 oz. orange juice 
prices dropped to a low of $3.85 although 
the trade are still not confident even 
these prices will represent the bottom. 
Otherwise, it is still a very firm market 
generally and it should be when the un- 
sold stock position of the various packs of 
canned fruits and vegetables are con- 
sidered. Then almost every economist is 
predicting that 1959 will be one of the 
best years on record with individual in- 
comes at an all time high. Periods like 
this always produce booming food sales 
and there is little or no reason to expect 
the current period will be any different. 


Looking at a picture of this kind, the 
average buyer is giving his usual close 
to the belt buying tactics another look 
see. It seems quite obvious that a fast 
turn over and small inventory policy 
could have some very adverse effects in 
the case of a good many canned food 
items between now and another pack. A 
buyer who has some close knit alliances 
with certain suppliers who will work 
with him may be able to relax but those 
who buy where the best deal can be made 
are beginning to get a little anxious. It 
looks like some of the tight fisted policies 
will have to be relaxed somewhat if dis- 
tributors expect to have a full line of 
canned foods to offer for the balance of 
the season. 


TOMATOES—Firmer market on to- 
matoes both in the East and in California 
should help Midwestern canners in their 
efforts to hold firm at current quotations 
or even get more money should they get 
a few breaks along the way. Sales are 
still not what they should be but local 
canners are generally holding firm at 
quoted lists. All of them are pushing for 
sales and pushing hard but such action 
has not been accompanied by price cut- 
ting. Standard ones are sticking at $1.05 
with 303s at $1.35 to $1.40 and tens at a 
bottom of $7.50. 


LIMA BEANS — Small unsold stocks 
are keeping price levels very firm at cur- 
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rent lists with no trading evident. Can- 
ners in Wisconsin and the Tri-States 
both are moving enough from skimpy 
stocks to keep them happy and all indi- 
cations point to a very well sold position 
by the time another pack rolls around. 
Wisconsin factors are strong at $2.35 for 
fancy 1 sieve all green in 303s with tens 
at $13.00. Fancy 2s are at $2.15 and tens 
at $12.00 while fancy 3s are quoted at 
$1.65 and $9.75. Eastern canners are 
usually quoting fancy tiny green at $2.50 
for 303s and $14.00 for tens with small 
at $2.10 and $12.25 while medium are held 
at $1.80 and $11.00. 


SPINACH—Buyers here are showing 
a little more interest in this item and 
that should make California canners 
happy as they would like to move unsold 
stocks before the Spring pack gets under 
way. Quotations from that area are 
generally at $1.25 for 303s $1.75 for 24s 
and $5.50 for tens. Quoted lists from the 
Ozarks are usually at $1.20 for 303s, 
$1.80 for 2%s and $5.50 for tens although 
sales here are going at slightly less 
money. 


PEAS—tThere are all kinds of reports 
about special all out promotions on can- 
ned peas but so far prices are not doing 
any better and probably won’t until the 
movement perks up considerably. The 
packers of advertised brands still have a 
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variety of promotional deals in effect 
which should help the movement although 
they are not helping prices at the move- 
ment. Standard 303 peas are listed at 
$1.10 and occasional sales at slightly less 
money are reported from time to time. 
Other sizes and grades are unchanged 
with the heaviest pressure to sell con- 
centrated on fancy sweets. 


CORN—A market that continues very 
firm and it is one that will stay that way 
until next September. Because of the 
complete lack of any grade of whole ker- 
nel except fancy, many canners are now 
showing a differential in price between 
whole grain and cream style. The low 
down on cream style is $1.55 for 3038s 
and $8.75 for tens and a good part of the 
industry is now asking and getting $1.60 
and $9.00 for whole kernel. Skimpy 
stocks of extra standard cream are firmly 
held at $1.35 and $7.50. 


RSP CHERRIES—Canners with goods 
still to sell report a satisfactory move- 
ment despite higher prices. Distributors 
haven’t much to fall back upon except 
applesauce so the higher price levels are 
doing no harm. Stocks of water pack 
tens, which are very light, are moving at 
$13.50 and 303s, which are more plenti- 
ful, are nevertheless selling at $2.25. 


CITRUS—The trade here are showing 
more inclination to buy a little citrus 
now that prices have been reduced but 
they are still somewhat wary. All of 
them have been playing very close to the 
belt ever since the pipelines were filled 
early in the season. Now prices have 
perked up silghtly with orders being con- 
firmed at $3.85 for 46 oz. orange, $3.35 
for blend and $2.75 for grapefruit juice. 
Other citrus items are unchanged and 
fancy 303 grapefruit sections are selling 
at $1.85 with 46 oz. at $5.25. Little or 
nothing is offered in the way of citrus 
salad simply because it is still too early 
for the pack. 


PINEAPPLE—Sales and shipments of 
pineapple from the Islands are at least 
up to par with prices steady and un- 
changed. Canners are now trying to fill 
the holes in a short pack from what little 
raw fruit is avaiable during the Winter 
pack. There have been rumors of still 
higher prices to come on the remaining 
limited stocks of pineapple juice but the 
recent break in the citrus market may 
change any such ideas. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—No change 
to report here as stocks continue to move 
in a satisfactory manner with all prices 
holding firm. Shelf size cocktail prices 
are almost sure to move higher shortly 
from a bottom of $3.40 basis 2% choice. 
Canners continue to talk about elimina- 
ting the current shipping allowances on 
pears and this may be more than talk as 
pears, particularly tens, are moving bet- 
ter and better movement always stimu- 
lates canners to thinking about higher 
prices. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Shows Improvement—Tomato Stocks 
Heavy, Prices Hold—Asparagus On Fresh 
Market—Spinach Movement Steady—1958 
Fruit Packs—Salmon Feeling Lenten. 
Demand 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Jan. 22, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Warm weather 
has been the rule throughout much of 
California of late and reports from some 
districts tell of the premature blooming 
of fruit trees. This situation is not wide- 
spread but is commencing to become a 
matter of worry to growers who sense a 
possible crop loss should it be followed by 
a cold snap. Canned fruit and vegetable 
buyers are coming into the market for 
larger quantities than in recent weeks 
with emphasis on items known to be in 
limited supply. Prices in general are 
firmer than during the holiday season 
but there are still items in rather heavy 
supply and on which special deals are 
made to stimulate the movement. This 
is true of both fruits and vegetables. 
Items in the canned fish line are generally 
moving quite smoothly, with only a few in 
what may be regarded as over-supply. 


STOCKS—A feature of the week has 
been the bringing out on the part of the 
Canners League of California of statis- 
tics showing the packs of fruits and vege- 
tables in 1958 and canner stocks on hand 
January 1, 1959. These proved about as 
expected and no marked changes in price 
lists are contemplated. Special deals have 
been under way in recent weeks to 
further the movement of some items, 
with tomatoes coming in for special 
attention. Some items in fruits are in 
rather heavy supply but most canners are 
adhering closely to list prices and some 
lists have been given an upward boost. 
The general belief here is that 1959 open- 
ing prices will show an advance over 
those of 1958. Production costs are still 
advancing, with no indications of lower 
scales in the immediate future 


TOMATOES—Stocks of tomatoes on 
hand on January 1 totaled 8,635,718 
cases, or well above the quantities on 
hand a year earlier. However, the move- 
ment for the six month period was well 
above that for the corresponding period 
a year earlier, so holdings were but little 
larger than in January 1958. Some items 
in tomato products are in smaller supply 
than a year ago, but these are largely 
in the specialty class. Sales during the 
week closely approximate those of the 
first week of the New Year with fancy 
No. 303 tomatoes moving at $1.75, No. 
2%s at $2.65 and No. 10s at $9.75. Some 
sales of standard tomatoes have been 
reported at $1.30 for No. 303, $2.00 for 
No. 2%s and $6.90 for No. 10s. Tomato 
catsup is running a rather wide range 
in price, with some operators maintain- 
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ing their regular lists but offering a case 
free with purchases of as little as ten 
cases, 


ASPARAGUS—tThe mild winter sea- 
son is bringing asparagus on with a rush 
and some small lots are already making 
an appearance in the market. Canners 
like to see a new season roll around as 
this usually makes for increased interest 
in the canned product. Consumers see 
asparagus in the fresh vegetable market, 
note the high price, sometimes a dollar 
a pound, and then make purchases of the 
canned item. Stocks of canned asparagus 
in first hands at the first of the year 
amounted to 1,428,196 cases, or slightly 
less than a year earlier when it totaled 
1,470,505 cases. White asparagus con- 
tinues to lead all-green in sales and hold- 
ings in first hands as of January lst 
amounted to 984,122 actual cases of white 
and 534,074 cases of all-green. 


SPINACH — Planting of spinach is 
still under way in California, with some 
small lots of the new crop going forward 
to the fresh market. No canning will be 
done until this outlet cannot care for 
offerings. The movement of spinach from 
March lst, 1958 to January Ist, 1959, 
amounted to 2,304,979 cases, compared 
with 2,141,564 cases for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Stocks on 
hand the first of the year totaled 824,618 
cases, with more than one half in the 
No. 303 size. Smallest holdings were in 
the No. 2 container. Canners report a 
steady movement on spinach especially 
with institutional trade. 


FRUIT PACKS—1958 packs of Cali- 
fornia canned fruits have been issued. 
On a 24/2% basis the principal items 
were, cling peaches, 17,545,331 cases, 
against 18,483,696 a year earlier; fruit 
cocktail, 10,734,250, against 10,637,671; 
fruits-for-salad, 610,860, against 853,778; 
mixed fruits, 265,170, against 244,696, 
and spiced cling peaches, 352,088, against 
476,283. The outlook for 1959 fruit crops 
is regarded by experts as debatable. Rain- 
fall to date is less than one half the nor- 
mal and warm weather in some impor- 
tant districts is causing early blooming. 
Lighter crops than in some recent years 
are considered likely. Weather condi- 
tions are held responsible for the rather 
heavy purchase of canned foods in some 
instances. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
has taken on new life since the first of 
the year and prices have strengthened 
somewhat. Alaska pink salmon has 
strengthened and most sales of No. 1 tails 
of late have been made at $22.00 a case. 
Red talls are firm at $33.00, with fea- 
tured brands selling up to $36.00. 

The Lenten demand is already being 
felt and the outlook is that stocks will 
be at low ebb at an early date. There 
are still fair stocks of pink salmon, but 
any carryover into the new packing 
season promises to be very limited. 
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STATISTICS 


CANNED SALMON PACK, 1958 


The 1958 United States canned salmon 
pack in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
totaled more than 3.6 million standard 
cases (48 1-lb. cans), according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the United States 
Department of the Interior. This was the 
best pack since 1954 when almost 4.2 
million cases were packed. The 1958 
pack was 14.3 per cent more than in 
1957 when almost 3.2 million cases were 
packed, and slightly better than 1956’s 
3.5 million cases. 

The increase in the 1958 salmon pack 
was due to the good pack of pink salmon 
in Alaska. 


(1,000 Standard Cases—48/1-lb. cans) 


Puset Columbia 
Alaska Sound River 
Chinook 51.1 1.0 78.9 
Chum 758.9 56.0 2.5 
1,583.2 0.7 
Sockeye 491.9 417.0 *43.7 
Silver 104.2 25.0 10.6 
Steelhead 
2,989.3 499. 143.4 
Washington Total Total 
Coast 1958 1957 
Chinook 6 131.6 142.1 
Chum _....... 5.0 822.4 924.5 
Sockeye 0 953.6 963.6 
Silver 5 140.3 203.5 
Steelhead . — 7.7 7.7 


* Includes 33,137 cases of Puget Sound sockeye 
salmon packed on the Columbia River. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


1/11/58 1/10/59 
Grapefruit Juice ........ 1,613,5 1,476,907 
Orange Juice ............. 9,787,446 3,166,297 
Combination Juice 1,682,630 702,100 
Totals 13,083,638 5,345,304 
Grapefruit Sections .... 2,761,556 1,597,428 
Tangerine Juice pans * 296,386 * 272,264 
Citr ** 97,458 44,197 
be Includes Tangerine Blends 
** Includes Orange Sections 
1/11/58 A/I7/59 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
a 2,648 5,958 1,583 3,561 
24/122 . 570 1,283 478 1,075 
12/322 . ae 327 982 214 642 
Bulk Gals. ensgens 9,209 5,068 
Total Gals. .... 17,432 10,346 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10s) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 963,301 1,058,809 
Pack to Jan. 1 3,297,342 3,308,078 
Supply te Fam. 4 260,643 4,366,887 
Shipments during December 263,116 372,262 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1 1,248,579 1,843,905 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases ).... 

Carryover, Sept. 1 «. 2,357,876 1,836,446 
Pack to Jan. 1 .. «- 12,637,971 15,138,702 
Supply to Jan. 1 «. 14,995,847 16,975,148 
Shipments during December _ 1,009,926 942,211 
Shipments. Sept. 1 to Jan. 1 5,248,102 6,308,351 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 200,845 104,596 
Pack 3,604,022 2,746,314 
Shipments during December 192,398 162,718 
Shipments, July 1 to Jan. 1 2,125,006 1,644,815 
CALIFORNIA CANNERS STOCKS 
JANUARY 1, 1959 
Stocks of canned fruits, asparagus, 


spinach, tomatoes and tomato products 
held by California canners as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1959 were announced January 17 
by the Canners League of California. 

The League reported that on a con- 
verted 24/2% basis (January 1, 1958 
stocks in parentheses), stocks on hand of 
canned apricots total 799,516 cases 
(2,304,230) ; sweet cherries, 76,387 cases 
(177,092) ; figs, 422,358 cases (455,730) ; 
pears, 2,757,741 cases (3,437,388); free- 
stone peaches, 2,916,570 cases (2,891,- 
095); cling peaches, 8,583,817 cases 
(11,219,354); fruit cocktail, 6,716,182 
cases (7,315,248); fruits for salad, 518,- 
577 cases (698,325), and mixed fruits, 
111,914 cases (134,871). 

Stocks of canned asparagus held by 
California canners as of January 1, 1959 
were 1,428,196 actual cases (1,470,505). 
Spinach stocks on the same date were 
824,618 cases (1,787,449). 

The Canners League also reported that 
total stocks of canned tomatoes held by 
California canners as of the January Ist 
date were 8,635,718 actual cases (6,622,- 
370), consisting of 8,058,563 Round 
Tomatoes and 577,155 Italian. 


To assist you— 


supply specific needs. 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 


Consult these advertisers 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 


THE CANNING TRADE January 26, 


1959 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


January 1st stocks of tomato products 
reported in actual cases were: tomato 
juice, 11,590,533 (11,164,443); tomato 
eatsup, 11,619,373 (10,039,069); tomato 
chili sauce, 800,568 (1,149,527); tomato 
sauce and/or hot sauce, 8,034,709 (5,146,- 
599); tomato puree, 1,989,263 (1,874,- 
302); tomato paste, 4,850,546 (4,127,- 
329), and tomato products (not else- 
where specified) , 675,066 (686,356) . 


The New York State Canners & Freez- 
ers Association issued an ‘attractive, 
handsomely printed, 100-page Directory 
of Canners and Freezers in the State of 
New York at their annual convention in 
December. This is the first directory of its 
kind published by the Association and 
contains in alphabetical order the name 
and location of each firm, the telephone 
number, products packed, factory loca- 
tions, the name of the plant manager at 
each plant, railroad servicing the same, 
the names of the heads of the firms, the 
sales manager, and purchasing manager, 
and brand names. Also included are dia- 
grams showing the major packs by can 
size and style. 


OHIO CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 8) 

on how an Ohio canner looks at the Cali- 
fornia tomato processing industry by 
Richard Boucher, Bryan Canning Com- 
pany. Other subjects to be covered at 
this session will be the Value of up-to-date 
Statistics to the Food Processor, Methods 
of Container Fill Control, and methods 
for the Control of the Fruit Fly, field 
thru factory. 

Wednesday’s program will cover such 
subjects as problems in extraneous ma- 
terials; sanitation program for the food 
processor; washing studies with sweet 
corn; salting methods for canned toma- 
toes; consistency studies with sweet corn; 
tomato juice quality studies, and a report 
on the raw products and factory inspec- 
tion program by the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture in 1958. There will be a talk 
on radiation and its potential use in the 
processing of man’s food. 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans gently... 
at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 
To 404 Inclusive 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 


Shuttleworth Machinery comentian e Warren, Indiana 
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ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


Colossal 3.55 
Mammoth 3.50 
Large 3.45 
Med.-Small 3.30 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal... 3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Smail 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts . Tips 
No. 80 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 Pic. 1.55-1.60 
No. 300 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 12.75 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
EAST 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. 1.00- 
No. 10 9:00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........ 1.40-1.45 
| ..8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., OR: 97% 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Gat, BOB. 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... rk 10 
No. 1 1.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303... ic 20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1. - 
No. 10 8.7 
Std., ry 1,20-1. 25 
No. 6.75-7.00 
‘Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........ 2.10-2.75 
.11.50-12.5C 
Fey., Cut, No. 303 01.35-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8 
No. 6.50-7. 25 
Wax, Fey. Cut, 3 sv., 
1.50-1.60 
No. io” 
4 
10 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
No. 8.50 
«7.75-8.00 
Ex. “sta, 1.35 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
3 sv. No. 308............ 
75 
“Sta, 5 sv., No. 303 ....1.40- 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 — 
o. 10 — 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ............000 2.50 
No. 10 
Small, No. 303 
Medium, No. 303 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh 
No. 303 
Mip-WEst 
Fey., Gr., No. 
No. 
Small 
No. 
Medium, 
No. 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No 
No. 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 9 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 


East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


SPINACH 


Mid- Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 | 
No. O° 5.25-5.50 

No. 10 7.00 

CORN 

East 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

No. 10 8.75-9.50 

No, 10 a 8.25-8.50 

Std., No. 303 
| 7.00 


Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 .... TE 
No. 10 “9 160-10. 00 

Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 

MIpDWEstT 

W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 


303 
No. 10 —-— 

Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 

Fey., No. 


PEAS 


EAst ALASKAS 


2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

1.20 
No. 10 


sv. 


1.10-1. 17% 


4 sv., No. 10 
Min-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.50-1.624% 


8.75-9,25 


Uner aded, No. 308 ........1. 20-1. 
No. 10 7.5 


Std., Ung., No. 303 ........ 1.10-1. 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
PUMPKIN 


Midwest, Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 


No. .50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.............. 1.07% 
No. 2% 1.45 
o 4.95 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2% 2 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ....1.40«1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


1.80 
No 5.50 
Calif Fey.. 1.25 
No. 10 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States. Syr., & 1.05-1,10 
No. 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
EEx.. No. 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
o. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Mid-West, “Fey. pod 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 1 
Ex. Std., 
No, 303 
No. 21. 
No. 10 
Std., No. 1 
No. 303 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 9.75 
Std., ‘No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% .. 1.80-2.00 


No. 10 .... 6.50-6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308... 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7 
No. 10 8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.80-1.90 
10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. ..... noni 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 


TOMATO PURFF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 


No. 10 6.25 
Mid-West, Fey.. 1.045, 
1.05 
6.75 
7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.00 
Std.. No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (eravensteins) 
No. ~ Fey. 
No. 10 7.50 
APPLES (East) 
SL, No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 24% 4.60-4.75 
No. 10 16.00 
No. 10 13.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
13.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
CHERRIES 
13.50 
No. 10 20.25 
Choice, No. 2% 5.90 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 308 2.40 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 18.50 
Choice, No. 308 2.25-2.30 
No. 2% 3.40-8.50 
No, 10 13.00-13.50 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 — 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2.07% 
No. 2% 3.00 
10 10.60 
2% 2,80-2.90 
30 saw 10.50 
1.85-1.90 
2% 2.75-2.80 
10 9.30-9.40 
Fey., No. 3.10-3.25 
11.25-11.50 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.45-2.50 
o. 2 4.00 
13. 85-14, 
Choice, No. 


12.60 
Std., Ne 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 

Fey., Sl., No. 2....00 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 ...... 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.50 
2.40 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 12.30 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2 ............ 2.25 
2.90 
No. 10 10.80 


PLIIMS, PURPLE 


» Fey., No. 
No. 2% .... 2.85 
No. 10 .... 9.75 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin... 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
25 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.60 
Mia-West, Fey., No. 1.25 
6 


1:80.5.00 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Ted, Mo. 33.00 
19.50-21.00 
Med., Red, No. 1T ............ 27.00-28.00 
15.50-16.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 22.00-23.00 
12.75-13.00 
Gun. 16.00-16.5" 
10.00-11.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Ovals, 48/1’s ....... 


Maine, % Oil Keyless ........8. 
Of) Key Carton 1 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 


Jumbo 7.38 ) 
Large -6.85-7.0 
Medium 6.15-6.59 
Small 
Broken 4.50-5.15 
TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14'S... 12.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 11.00 

Chunks 9.56 

Grated 1.75 


Ex. Std., No. 
| 
Ex. Std., No. 303. 
4 Sv., NO. 808 2501.30 
| 
LASKAS ORANGE 
3 sv., No. 308 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02%. -9529714 
3 SV., NO. 308. 
SV., NO. 303 2001.25 
ay | 202 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308. 
Ungraded, No. 
ah: Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ........1.385-1.45 
00.6.5) 
8.59 
0.50 


